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the same suffix has been preserved in duSpo-jjicos, ori-
ginally made of men, but used in the sense of human,
e.g. Od. ix. 297, avbpo^a K/xT !8o>z>9 eating human
flesh; II. xi. 538, o^iXov dz>Spo/xeoz/, a crowd of men.1

We have necessarily confined ourselves in our
analysis of language to that family of languages to
which our own tongue, and those with which we are
best acquainted, belong ; but what applies to Sanskrit
and the Aryan family applies to the whole realm of
human speech. Every language, without a single
exception, that has as yet been cast into the crucible
of comparative grammar, has been found to con-
tain these two substantial elements, predicative and
demonstrative roots. In the Semitic family these
two constituent elements are even more palpable than
in Sanskrit and Greek. Even before the discovery
of Sanskrit, and the rise of comparative philology,
Semitic scholars had successfully traced back the
whole dictionary of Hebrew and Arabic to a small
number of roots, and as every root in these languages
consists of three consonants, the Semitic languages
have sometimes been called by the name of triliteral.

To a still higher degree the constituent elements
are, as it were, on the very surface in the Turanian
family of speech. It is one of the characteristic fea-
tures of that family, that, whatever the number of
prefixes and suffixes, the root must always stand out
in full relief, and must never be allowed to suffer by
its contact with derivative elements.

There is one language, the Chinese, in which no
analysis of any kind is required for the discovery of

1 Paw. v. 4, 21.